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Nearly twenty college and university voyageurs hailing from Atlantic Canada to the Pacific Coast 
and points in between, as well as intrepid pedagogues from institutions of higher education from 
Asia and Australia rendezvous at the Small Craft Aquatic Centre in Fredericton, New Brunswick, 
on the shores of the St. John River. The sun shines brightly on this warm, mid-June morning, and 
the water sparkles, inviting the assembled paddlers to embark on a fleeting voyage of discovery in the 
great Canadian out-of doors. The group leader addresses the circle of eager life vest-clad participants 
as they stand, paddles in hand, in anticipation of the days activity. “Welcome to this pre-conference 
workshop” begins the facilitator, “let us begin with a warm-up activity!” A casual observer of the 
scene would surely be perplexed: a canoe-based conference workshop activity? For professors of all ages, 
shapes, and sizes? What’s this about? 


Introduction 

mong the featured pre-conference workshops at 
the Society for Teaching and Learning in Higher 
Education (STLHE) Conference was Paddle Your 
Own Canoe. Inspired by the conference theme Be¬ 
tween the Tides, the facilitators’ intention was to ex¬ 
plore the power of metaphor for teaching and learn¬ 
ing in higher education, using canoeing as a concrete 
example. Although metaphors are often employed in 


teaching and learning settings, instructors are seldom 
afforded the opportunity to explore the multiple 
meanings of metaphors in situ and with colleagues 
in a cross-disciplinary setting. The workshop leaders 
also set out to harness the power of concrete experi¬ 
ence beyond four walls, reflection, conceptualization, 
and further experimentation as key elements of the 
morning’s cycle of learning (Kolb, 1984). 1 Field trips 



1 For those unfamiliar with it, Kolb’s experiential learning cycle suggests four stages in learning, occurring cyclically: concrete expe¬ 
rience, reflective observation, abstract conceptualization of what has been experienced, and the application of that conceptualiza¬ 
tion to a new round of activity, resulting in increasingly rich and refined understandings emerging from experience. 
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and outdoor experiences are important, enriching 
elements of a holistic student learning and research 
experience (Tompkins, 1996, as cited in “Service 
Learning,” 2009), and the facilitators predicated 
their workshop design on the notion that instructors 
can also benefit from this educational model as an 
integral part of their own professional development. 

The Role of Metaphors 

A scan of the literature on metaphors provides per¬ 
spective on their general use since antiquity, their 
ubiquitous presence in many contexts in modern 
society, and their many and varied applications in 
classrooms and in teacher training and professional 
development. 

A metaphor is defined as “a way of speaking 
in which one thing is expressed in terms of another, 
whereby this bringing together throws new light on 
the character of what is described” (Gorden, 1978, as 
cited in Gassner, 1999). 

Historically, the metaphor can be found as 
“an effective tool” in the Bible, ancient Greek myths, 
and children’s fairy tales. Further, metaphor has been 
used “to inspire, to make sophisticated theory more 
understandable, and to develop skill acquisition” 
(Gorden, 1978, as cited in Gassner, 1999). The ap¬ 
proach has been adopted by coaches and leaders as 
well as teachers and scholars. The metaphor, then, 
as a “mental construction that helps us to structure 
our experience and to develop our imagination and 
reasoning” can be considered “pervasive in our daily 
life” (Lakoff & Johnson, 1980, p. 3). Using meta¬ 
phor can help us bring structure and meaning to our 
life and work experiences in what Johnson (1987) 
calls an “embodied schema” or an “image schema” (p. 
29-30). Sfard (1994) sees the purpose of metaphor as 
providing a link between our concrete, lived experi¬ 
ence and our abstract thought, breathing life into our 
imagination (as cited in Lim, 1999). 

According to many authors, metaphors are 
an integral part of our daily life. How are they used 
in teaching and how can they be used in the profes¬ 
sional development of teachers and university pro¬ 
fessors? Gassner (1999) notes that metaphors can be 


used in teaching to “make comparisons, to connect 
new concepts by more familiar ones, and just to be 
more creative to explain a theory, a concept, a phi¬ 
losophy.” As one can imagine, there are myriad uses 
of the metaphor in the classroom, the lecture hall, 
and even in the laboratory. But the main interest of 
this paper is to explore the use of metaphors about 
teaching and the metaphors for teaching as seen by 
the teachers themselves. According to Thornbury 
(1991), “teachers, like other professionals, resort to 
and depend on the use of metaphor when it comes to 
verbalizing their experience: metaphors help them to 
see what is visible, to describe what otherwise would 
be indescribable” (p. 193). What is more, accord¬ 
ing to McDonald (1986), using a metaphor for our 
teaching “affects how we self-evaluate and revise our 
own pedagogy from year to year and from moment 
to moment.” 

A fascinating study of school teachers in 
Greece shed light on the metaphors commonly used 
to describe teaching in their context. The Greeks var¬ 
iously saw their roles as “gardener,” “guide,” “coach,” 
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acrobat, maestro, cook, sculptor, locksmith, 
and surprisingly frequently, “flying a kite!” (Kasou- 
tas & Malamitsa, 2009). The study in question con¬ 
cludes that the application of metaphor has great 
promise as a way to gain understanding and insight 
into one’s teaching as well as the practice of others in 
the profession. It also raises the difficulties associated 
with the use of metaphors such as widely varying 
interpretations by different researchers, ambiguities 
and problematic levels of abstraction (Glucksberg et 
ah, 1992 as cited in Kasoutas & Malamitsa, 2009; 
Lim 1999). This is an interesting qualification, but a 
full analysis of the limitations of the use of metaphor 
with teachers and university professors is beyond the 
scope of this essay. 

Paddle Your Own Canoe: Testing 
the Waters 

The authors of this essay led the canoeing workshop 
designed to explore canoeing as a metaphor for teach¬ 
ing. Placed into small teams, the teacher-participants 
were invited to explore specific aspects of canoeing as 
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illustrated and described in an amusing and highly 
effective canoeing manual published in Canada in 
1948 by R. H. Perry. The four small groups were 
given laminated copies of illustrations - a sampling 
of which appear on these pages, and asked to draw 
parallels between quite specific aspects of canoeing 
and elements of their college and university teach¬ 
ing lives. After an hour of canoeing and chatting, the 
participants beached the canoes and presented their 
reflections to members of the large group. Some ex¬ 
amples of their thoughts follow. 

One group was challenged to compare how 
to get in — and out of a canoe with certain aspects of 
teaching. On a sheet of instructions that accompany 
the sketch (Figure 1) provided, they were asked to 
“Prepare a five-minute presentation on this aspect 
of paddling as a metaphor for teaching.” As was the 


HOW TO GET IN - AND OUT 





APPROACH SLOWLY. NOSE ONLY ON BEACH. DO NOT LET N05E HIT DOCK 
ALWAYS APPROACH SLOWLY. AND UNDER CONTROL. 


CARTER *TORR 


Figure i 2 


case with all groups, the professors in group one were 
invited to consider making their point by choosing 
to “deliver a lecture, hold class, facilitate a seminar, 
make a group presentation, tell a story, perform a 
skit, develop a role play, engage in a conversation, 
describe or act out a critical incident, or employ any 
other strategy...to help your perspective come to 
life” (workshop materials, June 17, 2009). 

The instruction sheet informed group one 
that: “As a paddler, it is important for you to learn 
the procedures for getting into and out of the canoe 
in a variety of circumstances... (t)here are a number 
of considerations for paddlers to be aware of if they 
are to enjoy successful outings and avoid mishap 
both for their canoes and for themselves in depart¬ 
ing and in returning at the end of the excursion” 
(workshop materials, June 17, 2009). Although the 
workshop leaders expected group one to draw the 
parallels of getting into a lecture and closing a lec¬ 
ture, getting into the subject matter at the beginning 
of a term and wrapping up a semester, the group 
took a different approach. Team members decid¬ 
ed to demonstrate the various ways one could go 
about teaching the concept of effective entry and 
exit of a canoe as an indication of the pedagogical 
choices they face every day in their teaching prac¬ 
tice. The first team member proposed the experien¬ 
tial approach, noting it was the approach used in 
the workshop, whereby participants were invited to 
board the canoes with little or no prior instruction. 
A second team member mimicked a staid professor 
who emphasized the importance of a background 
lecture on the history of the canoe as a pre-requi¬ 
site to teaching proper entry and exit techniques. A 
third team member illustrated the anecdotal meth¬ 
od, recounting to the assembled learners how she 
had found it important to step into the middle of 
the canoe and to keep a low centre of gravity. A 
fourth team member stressed the importance of ap¬ 
pealing to the emotional side of learning, inviting 
personal reflections on entry and exits and encour¬ 
aging the use of learning logs. 

The members of a second group were invited 
to examine a page of illustrations featuring notes of 


2 Reprinted from The Canoe and You (p. 18), by R. H. Perry, 1948, Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. 
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caution for hunters and fishermen using canoes for 
their outdoor sporting pursuits (Figure 2). The notes 
suggested that, just as canoeists must take special 
precautions in these circumstances, teachers would 
be well advised to take care in the pursuit of their 
classroom duties. The group two participants came 
up with the following parallels: 

• just as it is important not to overload a canoe, 
it is important not to overload your class with 
information; 

• just as it is important for canoeists to “keep 
a weather eye cocked for storms and early 
darkness” it is important for some teachers to 
avoid their tendency to become complacent 
and therefore miss warning signs of peda¬ 
gogical pitfalls and, for other teachers, to be 
unaware of storm clouds brewing because of 
nervousness and a lack of confidence in the 
classroom; 

• just as wearing heavy clothing in the late fall 
and early spring could represent potential 
danger for canoeists, teachers risk getting 
“bogged down” in the oppression of overload 
at the end of the fall and winter terms and cer¬ 
tain students may have too much work/learn¬ 
ing to accomplish at the end of a session; and 

• just as paddlers should carry an extra paddle 
in the canoe, teachers should pack an extra 
tool when going to class, and be aware of the 
options for “extra paddles” in the pedagogical 
repertoire. 

The two remaining groups applied lessons regarding 
proper stroking techniques, rescue readiness, and the 
importance of timing, rhythm, and pacing to the 
higher education setting. In the debriefing, the Small 
Craft Aquatic Centre instructor also contributed to 
the ongoing conversation, drawing a parallel between 
the “initial stability” of conventional pleasure canoes 
for beginners and the predictability/ limits of con¬ 
ventional teaching as contrasted with the “secondary 
stability” of the sleeker canoe design, one which al- 


A FEW NOTES TOR 


HUNTERS and FISHERMEN 




IN EARLY SPRING AND LATE FALL NEVER FORGET THESE DAN6ERS 



Figure 2 3 


lows eventual greater performance and freedom of 
movement for the paddler just as learning-centred 
pedagogy leads to greater student autonomy over 
time. 

Personal Metaphors for Teaching 

After the conference, the workshop facilitators con¬ 
tacted the participants by e-mail to ask them if they 
used metaphors as a way of thinking about their 
teaching. Participants subsequently identified cycling, 
rock-climbing, cooking, gardening, and geocaching 
as metaphors they had adopted for teaching on higher 
education. The authors have worked with the brief 
descriptions of these metaphors submitted by profes¬ 
sors from British Columbia, Alberta, and Ontario to 
add to the canoeing metaphor, which served as the 


3 Reprinted from The Canoe and You (p. 35), by R. H. Perry, 1948, Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. 
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basis for the workshop (See Appendix A). 

Conclusion 

The authors set out to provide university and col¬ 
lege professors with a unique active learning set¬ 
ting to explore canoeing as a metaphor for teaching 
and learning in higher education. In so doing, the 
workshop facilitators hoped to stimulate reflection 
on approaches to teaching in a challenging and col¬ 
laborative environment. Nearly twenty men and 
women, including freshly-minted PhDs, mid-career 
professors and senior faculty, and possessing highly 
varied experience levels as paddlers, eagerly took the 
plunge (although not, thankfully, literally) along the 
banks of the St. John River in New Brunswick. They 
reportedly enjoyed the setting, the outing, the dia¬ 
logue, and the opportunity to use their imaginations 
and to express their ideas about teaching in an out¬ 
door environment. An academic at Duke University 
suggests that conducting class beyond the confines 
of campus can “interrupt...the programming of 
classroom conditioning” and stimulate a more holis¬ 
tic educational process (Tompkins, 1996, as cited in 
“Service Learning,” 2009). Does this benefit apply 
to the ongoing professional development of teach¬ 
ing faculty? The authors of this article contend that 
it does. 

What further lessons did the authors derive 
from their venture into the out-of-doors to explore 
the application of metaphors to teaching in higher 
education? Many of the lessons are a variation of 
the lessons of more traditional workshops writ large. 
First and foremost, off-site workshops require de¬ 
tailed and long-term planning and the support of 
specialists who operate and rent equipment and fa¬ 
cilities. Second, a site visit is essential prior to the 
activity. Third, participants may be required to sign 
waivers at the site. Fourth, videotaped recordings 
of the event, especially of the small group presenta¬ 
tions, can provide valuable and more precise tracking 
of visual and oral contributions for follow-up and 


written accounts (such as the present essay). Fifth, 
we are reminded that activities do not always go as 
smoothly as planned and that the level of physical, 
emotional, psychological, and inter-personal risk are 
greater both for participants and for the facilitators 
in less conventional learning settings. Although there 
were no major mishaps, the facilitators would fine- 
tune the planning of several aspects of the activity in 
future iterations to minimize certain unnecessary dif¬ 
ficulties. 4 Finally, a three-hour workshop, although 
valuable and even memorable unto itself, is likely to 
have a greater impact if participants are drawn in to 
further reflection, reading, writing, and active dia¬ 
logue on the subject at hand in the months to follow 
the activity. 
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Appendix A 

Original Metaphors for Teaching and Learning in Higher Education 


Activity 

Components of the activity 

Parallels in teaching 


Plan your cycling route 

Plan your lesson 


Unexpected change in wind 

Unexpected developments with 


direction 

class 


Adjust to conditions 

Adapt with student feedback and 
colleague support 

Cycling 

Keep the flow 

Exhilaration, clarity and purpose 


Mental and physical challenge 

Seek solace in balance of 


and reward 

challenge and reward 


Self-fulfilment 

Self-fulfilment 


Planning phase (how to get to 
the general site by road and 
hiking route) 

Course planning 


Finding hidden containers by 

Problem-base-learning 


using hints and GPS coordinates 

pedagogy/active learning 


Assessment (find the cache or 

Assessment 

Geocaching 

not found) 



Record your find and have a 

Student engagement (Recording 


permanent record 

your self-assessment with 
comments) 


Start with limited information 

Constructing curriculum 
knowledge to reach and end 
learning goal 


Get feedback during the hunt 

Formative feedback during 
semester 


Spoon feeding 

Eliminate choices for students 


Prepare something interesting 
and tasty 

Prepare interesting lessons 


Put the ingredients together 

How we will deliver the material, 
subject, lesson 


Serve appropriate amounts 

Right amount of information 


Give the time to chew and digest 

Give students time to 

Cooking, Serving, 

before the next serving 

comprehend the material before 

Eating 


giving more 


Relation of trust between the 

Trust between professor and 


cook and the diner 

students 


Chefs who truly love their craft 

Show that you love your subject 


and bring joy to the occasion 

and teaching 


Fresh content 

Up to date material 


Awareness of allergies and 

Know your students; 


preferences 

background, learning styles 


A variety of dishes to satisfy 

Variety of teaching styles to 


various palates 

accommodate different learning 
styles 
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Guidance, support, freedom to 

Guidance, support, freedom to 


learn: 

learn: 


Not pulled up the wall nor left to 

Teaching to give students space 


free fall but just enough rope to 
explore freely 

to learn on their own 


Readjustment and changing of 

Adjusting and changing if 

Rock Climbing 

approach 

necessary 


Success comes from: 

Success comes from: 


Reaching higher than the 

Looking to improve 


day before 

Triumph of figuring the route 

Finding solution and better 


out 

ways to teach 


Hard work to grasp new 

- Students must apply 


heights. 

themselves to reach new 
levels of understanding 


Plan your garden 

Plan your course or lesson 


Take into account the seasons 

Take into account the broader 



context and climate 


Respond to the weather 

Adjust to soil conditions 

Respond to conditions and 
developments 

Making pedagogical decisions 


based on students 
characteristics 


Gardening 

Plant 

Stimulate intellectual curiosity 


and growth through questioning, 
signposts to information, etc. 



Remove weeds 

Eliminate misconceptions and 
flawed understandings 


Harvest 

Reap benefits of teaching and 
learning 

Find intellectual and emotional 


Eat the produce 

nourishment as outcomes of 
teaching 
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